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ASTRCNURERS FIND ANOTHIR UNIVERSE 





The most cistant otject scen by man, another universe of stars, has becn 
discovered and mersured. Photographs made et the Harvard Cbservetory bho 
that a faint and nameless luminous haze in the sky in the constellation of 
Sagittarius, the trcher, is another universe like ours, although perhaps 
smaller. 


It takes light a million yeers to travel from the new universe to earth, 
Dr. Harlow Shapley, director of the Harvard Observatory, estimates from his 
photographs. So far as is knovn this is the most distant object ever scen 
by the cye of man. The most distant stars and clustcrs or nebulae in the 
universe knovn prior to this measurement are only about 250,000 light years 
avay. The new universe is six quintillion miles away. 


This object, known to astronomers only by its munber in ster catalogs, 
N.G.C. 6822, es first observed many yzars azo by the late Dr. %. HE. Bernard, 
but only recently have pictures been made of it by the 100 inch reflecting 
telescope at Mt. wilson, tne largest in the vorld, and it is these photorranhs 
which have made possible the identification of this cloud of stars as a uni- 
verse like ourom. It is similar, these pictures shov, as do othersteken 
by Dr. Perrine of the Cordoba Observatory in the Argentine, to the Magellen- 
ic Clouds, faint patches of light in the sky of the Southern Hcmispherc, first 
seen by Vagellen and now recognized as greet stellar systems distinct from 
the Milky \Wicy end our own stellar system although mch smaller than it. 


The study of the photogranhs made at the Harverd Observatory shovs that 
N.G.C. 6822 covers an area in the sky less than one thousandth that covered 
by the large Magellanic Cloud. But this diffcrence in size, es well as the 
extreme faintness of N.G.C. 6822, can be occounted for by its mch greater 
distance in spece. The photographs show that its most brilliant stars are 
little, if any, brichter than magnitude eighteen. It is only because thous- 
ands of stars are packed closely together that the object could be seen faint- 
ly in Barnerd's telescope. 


The ongular dimensions and the brightness of some of the nebulac thet be- 
long to the nev cloud heve been estimated on the Harvard photographs and com- 
pared vith similar objects in the Magellanic Clouds. Ystimatcs of the dis- 
tance of i¥.G.C. 6822 will be made more accurately ‘hen the varicble stars 
found at Mt. ‘silson have been thoroughly studied. 


But as the matter nor stands, this faint clo-ins haze, not to be seen ~ith 
the unaided eye, harély a pin-head of light in a tclescope of moderate povcr, 
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is now known to be far beyond the limits of ovr orn universe of stars, or as 
astronomers call it, “our galactic system", from the fect that it is bounded 
oy the Milky Way or Galaxy. The greatest estimate of the diameter of our 
universe is 350,000 lizht years, and N.G.C. 6822, the farthest outpvost of in- 
finity captured by the mind of man, is three times as far aray. 


The constellation Sagittarius, in which itis found, is now too near the 
Sun to be visible. It can be seen during the summer, the constcliction being 
the next to the east of Scorsio, the familiar "kite" of the southern sky in 
Summer and cortaining the greet red star, Antares. 


READING REFYRENCE - Gregory, Sir Richard. The Vanit of Heaven; An Introduc- 
tion to Modern Astronomy. New York, ™. P. Dutton & Coe, 1923. 


Hale, George ©. The Mey Heavens. Nev Yor, charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons, 1922. 


Ann ? 


SCIENCE SAVES YEARS FOx ROSE GRO./ERS 


How to make rose seeds germinate promtly and eli at once, a problem that 
has vexed rose grovers for years, has been solved by [r. ‘yilliam Crocker, di- 
rector of the Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant Research at Yon'ters. 


Roses are ordinarily grovn from cuttings, tut in the case of ne’ hybrid 
species and varieties the first groving must be from seed. The crossing of 
species to make new forms is done by transferring by hand the pollen from the 
anthers of one flower to the pistil of another of a different kinc. It is a 
sort of international marriage arranged by the guardians of the contracting 
parties. ‘then the pistil develops and produces its seeds, they must be plant- 
ed to bring forth new rose bushes, bearing flovers which the brecders hops 
will be more attractive, more hardy or in some way more desirable than those 
which the parents would bear in the ordinary course of nature. 


Under usual conditions from five to seven years must pass before all of 
the seeds produced by a single personally arranged marriage will germinate. 
Nature has had good reegon for managing the germination of secds in this way. 
From her point of view, with all the time in the world tefore her, it is a 
good thing to have the seeds of a given plant germinate at intervals over a 
Space of years. lo sudden catastrophe or set of unusual weather conditions 
can then wipe out the plants of a specics in a given locality. There is al- 
wayS a reserve supply of seeds in the ground ready to germinate year after 
year, and steadily renew the species no matter what may happen to the groving 
plants. 


That is all very well for Nature, but it does not suit man. He must gct 
quick resuits. The rose breeder caunot vait five years for all the seeds re- 
sulting from his experiment in eugenics to tell their story. The grovers, the 
florists and the lovers and debutantes caeer for something new in roses are 
impatient. If only all the seeds from a single crossing couid be mode to grow 
within a season all would be vell, 


Dr. Crocker, and the scientists working in collaboration rith him, have 
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found the way. They tell the rose »reeder thet if he will keep his rose 
seeds at a constant temersture of 10 degrees Fahrenheit, just eight de- 
grees above freezing, all of the seeds “ill zcrminate before rive months 
have passed. They will begin to grow in eighty days and all will have madé 
their start within one hundred ané forty. 


READING REFERENCE - Ganong, W. F. Te Liviag Plant; a descri>stion end in- 
tervretation of its functions and structure. New York, Henry Holt & Co., 
1923. 


RaDIUM INJECTED IN BLOCD LOCATES CANCERS 


By the use of recium emanation added to bvlooc scrum, Irs. A. Kot- 
zareff and L. Weyl of Paris have teen atle to obtain chotoeraphe of cancers 
inside the body, the Paris representative of the American iecical Association 
reports. If confirmed, this new method gives promise of having far reaching 
effects on the clinicel detection ard treatment of cancer and other new grovths, 
officials said today. 


The ner method involves withdraving from the docy a certain amornt 
of blooc. From this blood, the servm is obteined. To this blood serum, e 
definite dosage of radivm emanation is adced. The racium treated blood-ser- 
um is then injected into the tody. The redium cmanations tend to locete in 
the most ravidly groving tissues, such as tumors of a malignent character like 
cencer. ‘shen a photograph of the body is meade, the »vresence of the radium 
emenetina manifests itself on the photogranvhic platc. 


When this method was applied to a pregnant cuinea pic, it was found 
het efter a certain period of time the radium emanations located in the 6m- 
crys and disanpeared from the remaining tissue. In the same vay, it vas found 
the emanations tend to locate in cancer and other renidly groving tissues. 


Medical men here are avaiting the results of usins this ne~ method 
in a sufficiently large number of verified human c-ncers to confirm the fav- 
orable exneriments on animals. 


TEMPORARY LIGHTS TO AID WITTER MANEUVTRS 


As a safeguard for the fleet during the coming vinter maneuvers in 
the Caribbean Sea, many temnorary licshthouses ari teacons will be established. 
The Bureau of Lighthouses is undertaking the work, the location of the lignts 
end other aids to navigation having previousiy beon detcrmined by the Navy 
denartwent, which will loan necessary material and furnish its trensport. The 
fleet requires more aics to navigation than the vessels which usually navigats 
these waters, because the extensive operations of the hundreds of vessels of 
cll types which compose it rill take them into rleces not ordinarily visited 
-y comercial ship>zinz. 








NX 
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GOD WROTE "SGOK OF ROCKS" DiCLARSS NOTED SCIENTIST 


Deploring all attempts from whatever squrce to sepsrate sciende and 
religion, Dr. John %. Merriam, president of the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, said in on address recently delivered at Washington, on "Foot- 
prints on the Path of Creation", that just as ve rend that the tables of 
stone given to Noses on Mount Sinai vere received from the hand of God, so 
we have in the record of the rocks evidence concerning the history of the 
world prepared by the hand of the Creator and spread before us for our in- 
telligent inspection and interpretation. 


Giving a brief account of the nature of the evidence found in the "Book 
of the Rocks", Dr. Merriam said: 


"There is in it much that is in doubt, much that is controversial; but 
there is much that is not controversial, that is just as close to certainty 
as anything in the realm of knowledge. This evidence shovs that life does 
not remain the same. There has been continuous change and these changes 
have been in the circction of complication of organization, better compre- 
hension of environment, vith more highly developed nervous systoms and with 
continually increasing intelligence." 


The mid-Victorian craze for "brown-stone fronts" was largely responsi- 
ble for the development of geological !mozleige during the middle of the last 
century, Dr. Merriam said. In the rocks composing the "brown-stone" of com= 
merce, many fossils were found and as the rock was cuarricd awa; more and 
more interesting discoveries were made. 


Of the records of the rocks, Dr. Merriam said: 


"This message means not merely a science of description but a philosophy 
of interpretation arwell. From what does this life series come? “e can only 
cell uponsa power above our comprehension to exvlain its origin. ‘Yo what 
does it lead? To something better. The elements of this story ere interlocked 
with the fundamentais of our poetry and relizion so closely that these ele- 
ments may not be separated; whoever attempts to pull apart science, philosonhy, 
poetry, religion, separates the Creator from the evidences of His works and 
from the means available to man for their logical expression. 


"So when I see the foot-prints on the trail of creation, there cannot 
fail to come also a vision of the long procession vinding up the way through 
ages past and on into the future, bearing the unquenched torch of life. Those 
who view it have always that renewed courase and hope which arise from the 
evidence of progress in the nanorama below, and they are stirred to the fur- 
ther joy of striving upward by the glory of the peaks that rise beyond. " 


READING RUFERENCE - White, Andrew D. A History of the Warfare of Scicnce 
vith Theology in Christendom. New York, D. Apnieton & Co., 186. 


Lull, R. S. The Bvolution of the Earth and its Inhab- 
itants. Ncw Haven, Yale University Press, 1918, 
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SCIENTIST TRANSPLANTS HUADS OF IDSECTS 


The exoression "he hos an old head en his shoulders" may acquire literal 
Significance if the exncriments recently carried out by an Austrian scientist 
upon insects can ever be duplicated “ith mon. For Dr. Welter Finkler of 
Vienna has transplanted the heads of insects from onc individual to senother 
and the bug with the nev head-nicoce hes survived the overatien. Individuality 


< goes “ith the head, Dr. Finkler says. 
He began his experiments with rater bues, swimming bugs, meal worms, and 
a ? butterflies of the orders Vanessa In and Vanessa Urticae. He performs the 


Operation under an anesthetic, pulling the h2acs from their sockuts, cutting 
them off with 2 scissors and then putting them on the neck of a similarly 

) treated insect. Special fastenings are needless as the small amount of blood 
from the wound glues the head to the neck. The insects are then put into 
glass tubes which hold them in a fixed position until the nev head is held 
firmly in place by nev tissucs. Coorcinated :notiens return in tvo or three 


reeks and efter one or two months regular functions sre restored. 


The results of cxperiments on water bugs seemed to show thst sex resides 
in the head rather than in any organs of special frnctior, Dr. Finklcr said. 
He put the heads of female bugs on the dodies of male ones and vice-versa. 
Bugs with male bodies but female heads shoved no interest in females, vhile 


one with a male head and female body shoved pronounced attraction to the 
females. 


ee al 


The change of the head of butterflies secmed to change the color of their 
wings. Some of them did not alter at first, but did so after exposure to the 
direct rays of the sun, altiiough this change in color did not occur if the 
eyes vere first destroyed. 


TO RID BRITISH EMPIRE OF LEPROSY IN 30 YEAHS 





The comolete extirpation of leprosy in the British Empire within 720 
years h.as been announced as the ultimate aim of tlhe British Empire Relief 
Association. It is stated that there are 300,000 lepers in tine empire and 
that while meny relief organizations are at rork they can reach but a small 
proportion of the victims. 


o 


The work of the Association in supplementing and extending these efforts 
will take varicd forms, and it is estimated that a fund of 250,000 pounds rill 
be needed. Through the work of Sir Leonard Rogers and others it has been dem- 
onstrated thet leprosy is curable and the ridding of all British cominions of 
this scourge vithin 30 years is considered entirely practicable. 


tlt ie cama te «eel, 
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Statisticians estimate that the world nses about 4,675,€650,900,000 matches 
a year, or an average of 7 matches a day for cach indivicual the world over. 
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POTATC BEETLE INVADES "UROPE 


The Colorado Potato Beetle, otherwise and more familiarly known to farn- 
crs as the potato bug, has follored in the footsteps of the A. E. F., and 
established himself in Burope. Eut, unlike the doughboys, the potato bugs 
have no return tickets. So firmly are they settled in France that French 
entomologists despair of exterminating them. "They shell not pess" might 
stop the Kaiscr's army, but no such slogan vorried the fighting Yankec bug 
who, arriving in France sometime during the war, proceedec, fieuratively 
speaking, to "cut himself a piece of cake and meke himself at home". 


The invasion is looked on with dismay by Europcen farmers. Potatoes form 
a large part of the diet of the averare North European, and es historians vell 
know, it was the abundant potato crops of the war years that helped Germeny 
to hold out so long. Quarantines have been established against France by 
England and other countries in an effort to keep ot the invader, and the 
Germans are especially on guard egainst this onslavght on their favorite vog- 
etabdle. 


But the busy buc, “hich has in the svace of fifty years crossed the most 
of the North American continent and the Atlantic occan, is hardly to be held 
at the Rhine. During the war it was seriously pronosed by American entomol- 
ogists to drop potato bvgs from airplares ovr the fertile fields of the 
Fatherland, but the projoct never came to fruition. Wow the bugs have taken 
the matter into their orn hands and having bven colonized in France through 
the great volume of wartime shipments of all sorts, they ere already chanting 
their slogan of "On to Berlin". 


But if they cross the Phine they are not likely to stop at Beriin or 
anywhere else, but to spread gencrally throughout Turope and Asia, adding 
another powerful hazard to the risks run by Suropean farners and giving another 
illustration of the way commerce has af not only ministering to tne neads of 
men, but also of being of service to his enemies. The gypsy moth, the ~hite 
pine blister rust, and the corn borer have been brovght to America’. from 
Europe, and now the potato bug hes travelled back along the ways of trade to 
return with interest the damage caused his native land by his distant cousins 
of the insect world. 


——_—— oe ee ee ee 


> 


READING R=FERENCE - Caldwell, Otis W. and Slosson, Ed-in E. Science Remaking 
the ‘orld, Chapter on "Our Fight Against Insects" by L. O. Horard. New York, 
Doubleday, Page and Company, 1925. 


PUCKERLESS PERSIM.ONS 


Persimmons are sche¢@uled for a rise in popvlarity. At lest, a persimmon 
has been found which will not pucker the mouth no matter how green it is ~hen 
eaten. It is the Fuyw persimmon which the U. S. Lepartment of Agriculture has 
introduced from Japan and predicts will become one of our leading varieties. 
The Fuyu has a beautiful golden orange color, is idvel for shipping, and what 
is more to the taste, is never astringent ard can be eaten with enjoyment 
even when still heard. 





Sr 
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CAUSE CF MOSAIC PLANT DIS@ASE WAY BE FOUND 


A discovery “hich may lead to that of the cause and remedy of the mosaic 
disease of tomatoes has been ennouaced by 7. F. Bevley at the “xporimental and 
Research Station at Cheshurt, Eneland. Microscopic "organisms" heve for the 
first time been isolated from cultures of the virus of the discese. 


These bodies are about one twenty-five-thonsandth of en inch in diameter 
and are found firmly affixed to the glass of the culture tubes or on the sur- 
face of gelatine cultures. They are brittle and of a granular structurc, the 
granules consistine of definitely organized bodies growing in colony formetion. 
The exyneriments, vrhich are still continuing, indicate that there may be a Ccofs- 
ual relation betve-n these bodies and mosaic disease. 


This disease, which is thougcht to be practically the same in tomatoes, 
potatoes, and other plants subjected to it, causes a vast amount of economic 
loss, and scientists have been busily cngegec in trying to find its cause and 
remedy, The exncriments at Cheshunt are thought to indicate the most promising 
lead that has yet becn found. 


LOCOMOTIV™S ENGINE=RS LIVE LONG 


In spite 6f the risks incident to their occupation, life insurance statis- 
tics show that locomotive enginecrs live just as long as the average man. The 
death rate from accident has decreased very greatly in recent vears, and the 
engineers have also shared in the general reduction in the death rates from 
infectious disease. Betveen the ages of 31 end 55 there has been a decline 
in the engineers' death rate of from 32 tn 44 ner cent. Fatal eccidents in 
1922 were at the rate of 167 per 100,000 as against 318 per 190,000 in 1912. 
So the expectation of life of a locomotive engincer at the age of 28 is cal- 
culated as 41 years, as compered with the average mau's expectation at the 
Same age of 40 years. Aside from chances of accident, running a locomotive 
Scems to be a healthful occupation. 


HiGH PRESSURE BOILERS 


Modern engineering practice is making use of pressures in steam boilers 
that would have been considered ont of the avestion not many years ago. 
From Berlin comes nevs of a German boiler designed to generate 15,500 1b. of 
steam per hour at a oressure of 850 1b. gage. The General Electric Co., has 
under construction one 2,600 kilovett and one 4,000 kilovatt turbine designed 
for a stcam pressure of 1,000 to 1,200 vounds, and te exhaust into ether tur- 
bines st from 250 to 350 lbs. A Swedish boiler onerating at 900 1bds., has 
heen in successful use for sbdout tr- years. 


During the past ten years more than 100,090,000 incandescent lamps have 
been exported from the United States to countries in every part of the globe. 





we 
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A LARGE APPETITE 


Porpoises live on fish and from recent examinations of the stomachs of 

the porpoises it takes many fish to keep them from having that hollow feeling. 
A clue to the number of fish on the dietary list of an active porpoise may be 
had from the number of otcliths or ear bones of fish found in the stomach of 
the sea mammal. One perpoise has yielde@ enough of these to account for the 
consumption of 7596 fish, and since these otoliths are thoughi to be dissolved 
in the stomach in a period of no great length, the fish eating proclivities of 
the porpoise may ve estimated. 


CHANCES OF CANCER INCREASE MANY FOLD 


While the risk of dying from cancer has increased from 40 to nearly 60 
per cent. at varying ages fcr men, and from 18 to nearly 70 per cent. for women 
during the past ten years, as shown by tables prepared by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance company, this increased risk is largely ascrited to the increased 
number of persons surviving to the ages at which cancer is most prevalent. 


The tables shor the charice of eventual death in later years from cancer 
among males increases from 7 in 100 at the age of five years to more than 8 
in 100 at 50 years, after which the probability of death from this cause de- 
clines in old age to less than the chances in infancy. The chances among fe- 
males are greater than among men at all aves, ranging from 10 in 100 in infancy 
to more than 11 at from 35 to 45 years. These tables do not mean that persons 
are exposed to that degree of risk at those ages, but that of all persons of 
that sex alive at that age, a certain stated proportion vill eventually die 
of cancer, if the present mortality rates are maintained. 


SULPHUR SPRING IN OCEAN SURVEYED PY U.S. EXPERTS 


Bubbling up out of the ocean from a depth of 125 feet, a big spring of 
fresh sulphur water, tvo miles off the coast of Florida and eight miles south 
of St. Mgustine was recently surveyed by experts of the U.S. Coast and Geodetic 
Survey. Long known to local residents and marked on charts, the spring has 
been the source of speculation for years. 


A short time ago the government scientists anchored directly over the 
troubled waters of the sea spring and proceeded to investigate it. The rater 
sampled was about the same temperature as the surrounding Atlantic but the 
tremendous size and force of its geyser-like upweliing was plairly apparent at 
the surface. The ocean floor surrounding the spring is only about fifty-five 
feet deep, but the spring rises from a depressiuz which measures over 125 feet 
deep. 


A strong odor of sulphur pervades the atmosphere cround the spring and the 
force of the water was such that it was only with difficulty thet the ship was 
prevented from being pushed away by the bubbling waters. Samples of the waters 
at various depths were secured and forwarded to the J.S. Eureau of Chemistry 
for analysis. 
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SOING, GOING, GOING, ONE DINOSAUR EGG 
"What am I bid for one inosaur egg, guaranteed ten million years old?" 


The auctioneer is Dr. Roy Chapman Andrews, leader of the Third Asiatic 
Expedition of the American Muscum of Natural History. He has announced that 
the Museum would sell one din»saur egg at mail auction. Bidding will start 
at $5,000. 


Only »ne outside museum is now in the running, but the contest vill not 
close for at least a month, 


The object of the sale, Dr. Andrews explained, is te finance further As- 
iatic explorations by the Museum. 


A nest of dinosaur eggs, the first ever uncarthed, was discovered by Dr. 
Andrews during last summer's cxplorations. Next sumuer his expedition hopes 
to find the remains of the ancestors of early man. 


SCIENCE CONFIRMS INDIAN TRALITION 


An ancient Indian tradition handed down for centurfés has been confirmed 
by John P. Harrington of the Smithsonian Institution, as the result of archa- 


eological exploratirzns near Humboldt Lake, Nevada. He had heard from an old 
Payute chief a story of how his people, centruies ago, had driven the Saitekare 
tribe into a cave near the lake and then extcrminated them ail without mercy. 


Inquiry revealed the existence in the cave of quantities of bones and objects 
of Indian manufacture, shoring that the tribe had died fighting with their 
belongings piled about then. 


Commenting on this find and on the work of American anthropologists in es- 
tablishing the unity of prehistcric human life on the American continent, Mr. 
Harrington says: 


"The greatest triumphs xf the last decades of anthropological research 
in this country have been the dissipating, one by one, of the earlier beliefs 
and theories regarding the existence of races which preceded the Indians and 
were distinct from them, and the slow accumalation of an overrhelming mass of 
evidence that all the remains of man on the American continent are Indian in 
origin. The Indians are a single people, an offshoot of the Mongoloid race, 
which held those parts of the 61d Yorld adjacent to the great island of America. 


"The race of Mound Builders, accepted by our early scientists, has proved 
to be a phantom. Jemes Mooney, ethnologist of the Smithsonian Institution, in 
1886 and subsequently visited the primitive Fastern Cherokees vho remained in 
their native habitat in the Southern Alleghanys after the main body of the 
tribe had been transplanted to the Indian territory in Oxlahoma. He found aged 
individuals who retained a knowledge of the mounds, and supplied him with elab- 
orate details as to the method of their construction. The mcunds of that reg- 
ion were erected by the ancestors of the Cherokees because it was the custom 
to do so. The mounds were used as vantage eminences for villages and for bur- 


ial of the dead. 





) 
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"Similarly, the spectre of the Toltecs and Mayas as a distinct people 
from the modern Indian, and again as hevang a distinct civilization sevored 
from that of existing tribes in : existe and Central American and related to 
the Egyptians or Assvrians, hes been shattered by the scrutiny of recent 
years. Intensive work among the remaining frazments of people in that reg- 
ion reveals that the bvilders of the teimlee and the priests who prepared the 
marvelous codices and inscrirtions, which offer such contrast to the dismal 
jungles in which they are found, were nothing more than the ancestors of the 
present day peons, and not sd very far back either. 


"In the Southwest, the great desert region of Nev Vexico, Arizona, Colo~ 
rado, Utah and Nevada, a similar proodlem to that of the Mound Builder and 
Mexican regions, today awaits solution. The treasures of the cliff habita- 
tions, where in many cases even the houses and their furnishings ere extant, 
remain to be connected definitcly with this or that oresent-day Indian tribe. 


"In vier of the fact that these western relics, althouzh certainly indian, 
have vroved so difficult to tie vith definite modern tribes, the recent dis- 
covery of the matcrial remains of the Saitekare in the very cave where Payute 
tradition said they fled, at the eastern end of Humboldt lake, Nevada, is 
gratifying." 


TABLOID BOOK REVIS\ 





HEALTH AND HEALTE PRACTICES, by Belva Cuzzort and John 
W. Trask: D.G. Heath & Commany, New York, 1°2¢, 80¢ 


A health manual for use with children or in graded schools which has as 
its purpose the transmission of health information through actuel exercises 
and examples, 


CANAL TRAFFIC LIMITS SET BY . ATER SUPPLY 


One quarter of the water of Gatun Lake which supnlies the Panama Canal is 
used up during the dry season, in the operation of the great locks or lost 
through evaporation, Secretary ‘ieeks of the War Department said in a radio 
talk recently. Traffic during the dry season wouid ve limited under present 
conditions to about 50 vessels a day, because there would not be enough water 
in the lake to lock any more vessels through, he declared. 

Approximately eleven vessels pass through the caneiad scarlet fever showed 
number in any one day having been 38, Fift; vcessols 
one day but it is considered improbable that this nur 
every day for all days in the year, since further vs tuan half of the popula- 
the lake would decrease the depth of water in the <¢ 


Secretary Weeks said that when the time cam test vill not react properly 


the canal the additional supply could be finan S¢*rlot fevor patients and this 
from the increased traffic. fevur, similar to the anti-toxins 
ScveseSe 


Hexamethylenetriperoxidiamine has been t-Featment of scarlet fcver has also 


determine its detonating value, It is an ex ia University and Dr. Francis G. 
armor-piercing shells. d with the hemolytic strentococeys 





